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NEW SOCIAL HISTORIANS FOR A NEW ECONOMICS Editorial Survey 


Economics is a pure science when it is pursued disinterestedly, as knowledge of 
laws binding upon stewards of the world's wealth. Fram such a pure science alone 
can emerge sound policies which promote the general welfare, national and world peace, 
and good will and human security, in a wealth of goods and of culture. An examina- 
tion of all the pertinent laws of nature is, however, seldom made---in particular, 
laws established by other branches of science which have dominion in economics. 


It is quite time that such basic studies be carried out. It will then be found 
that nearly everything important to economics arising fram psychology has been omitt~ 
ed from the textbooks, and about half the laws of biology, as well as a good deal of 
pertinent matter from the physical sciences. This may seem sweening, but it is 
really a generous estimate of the drafts made on the known basic laws of Nature. 
Implied in much economic thinking are such notions as neo-Darwinianism to sanction 
competition, waste and war; confused notions out of physics such as the laws of 
motion transferred bodily to the economic domain without critical treatment; and a 
kind of cheap Freudianism from early, undeveloped depth psychology. These items 
are, furthermore, mostly used isolated from their proper context, many have long 
Since lost their supreme authority in their own originating science, even if ina 
few instances they were examined first and restated for the new economic context in- 
to which they have been read bit by bit during recent generations. 


In order to make these statements quite acceptable we may review here briefly an 
application of history to economic studies. History is implicit in economic truth, 
and what we shall recite in the next paragraph is familiar fact. The question we 
shall raise is as to over-riding laws of nature, expecially biological and psycho- 
logical, in such uses of history. If we have detected those we have everything 
that matters. If not, our recital of historical fact is a waste of time, and may 
be actively misleading. 


A beginning is usually made with the assumption of the power of imperial Rame by 
the Church (0 to 600 A.D.). The outstanding economic feature was the spiritually 
guided economic cell, the monastery. The feudal period is then examined, when 
baronial power rose, and the spiritual corperation was supplanted by explicit private 
ownership and society was manorial am agricultural, with spiritual influence power- 
ful but indirect (600 A.D. to 1200 A.D.). Next came the third epoch, towns, with 
guilds, crafts and trades, and self-control of trade by limitation of apprentices 
and regulatory laws (1400 A.D.). Then ensued the appearance of tradesmen, middle- 
men and employees, and rapid trade and frontier expansion in a restless society 
(1600 A.D.)- Now appeared joint-stock companies within strong centralized states, 
kings and parliaments heading up a specialised society. With this arose parlia- 
mentary trade regulations and national wars, and the mercantile age, seeking favour- 
able balances of trade to support such states in peace and war, with subservient 
colonies. The governments became increasingly passive servants of free corporations 
and individuals---laissez faire ! (1800), We then entered a fourth period. The 
nineteenth century saw the rise of capitalist farming through tenants, increasing 
use of machinery and growth of industrial cities, unskilled labour, and skilled labor 
in front of machines owned by others, the increasing tempo of industry from powered 
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machinery, railroads, and shipping, with control lodged in great banking families 
(Rothschild), houses (Bank of England) and pools (Lloyds). In 1900 began the 
acceleration of this development, the mass production machine, with the creation of 
private and corporate wealth on a scale that finally outstripped and dwarfed the 
resources of governments. The assumption of the credit function by private persons 
and groups was now virtually complete. The ethically irresponsihle corporation was 
recognised by law as a person with privileges. The circle of history has thus come 
full round. Society is in effect managed by a body (corpus) without a soul. 


A feature of the foregoing becomes conspicuous the moment it is pointed out:--- 
cyclism in historio-economic process. Anyone familiar with Greek and Roman history 
is aware that we stand today, as regards trading insecurely in securities, exactly 
where Rome did before the unifying force we now call Christianity made itself felt. 
The same lack of moral responsibility was then apparent, as now. It is important 
but not easy for us to admit this. There is a natural resistance to the notion 
that Christianity as an organised body woven into the fabric of the state (distinct, 
let us be clear, from its power as a religion for the individual) shows many of those 
features of decay which the once lovely philosophical religion of classical antiquity 
already began to display in the Periclean sunset of Greek culture, and which became 
the confused gloom of superstitions in the deepening darkness of a Rome left leader- 
less by Caius Julius Caesar. Painful as this discovery may be, it becomes a truth 
of the highest value for right conduct when admitted. 


But when did such cycles start ? Reading the usual textbook of history one 
might suppose the whole business of today began suddenly when a bell rang samewhere 
in the Levant a few centuries ago ! The shock now being administered to the world 
is dissipating this vanity that the West is all or nearly all that matters. In 
Barron's Financial Weekly (April 28, 1941) is a wonderful corrective for such short 
views. Barnett Ravits opens an article, Ancient China Suggests Europe's Future, 
with a juicy quotation from Confucius: 


"With a mirror of brass you can adjust your hat; but with 
antiquity for a mirror you can predict the rise and fall of 
empires". 


He quotes Robert Hunter on the subject of surgence and resurgence in history: 

"The most fundamental transformations are long-drawn-out movements in which 
wealth is gradually redistributed, social relations are materially altered and 
new groups acquire a dominant position in matters of State. In some periods 
such movements travel for centuries in one direction toward, let us say, an 
increase in liberty, a wider diffusion of wealth, a closer approach to equality 
and a kindlier feeling among classes. In other centuries these movements pro- 
ceed in an oppOSite direction toward the suppression of liberty, a greater con- 
centration of wealth, and an aggravation of class distinctions and rigidities. 
Of less importance are the revolutions which temporarily accelerate or reverse 
these long-term trends." 


Mr. Ravits then sets up a parallel between contemmorary times and Chinese history. 
With a constant differential of 2200 years, he compares events in China starting 
with the Chou dynasty in 1100 B.C. with events in Burope and the West starting with 
1100 A.D.; and using China's history, attempts to forecast western history up to 
200 A.D. In general he sees about a hundred and fifty years in which sovereign 
states and individual liberties will decay and an age of empire and cmtral author- 
ity will rise. What he means by individual liberty is not clear. If he is think- 
ing of rampant individualism, and freedom to compete without reference to social 
results, we will all agree. That is indeed on the way out. 


The parallel directs attention to the unification of China under the Ch'in dynasty 
about 220 B.C., which (adding the 2200 difference) gives us about 1980 AD. But 
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for "China" read "world" and the question is, shall such unity come in this case 
from one side and in one form or from another? "Only passing mention can be made 
here of the parallels between the Ch'in and German revolutions --burning of books, 
execution and suppression of scholars, proposal to exile all foreigners, forced labor 
on public works, currency restrictions ami substitution of a new medium of exchange 
---to illustrate the nature of the socio-economic upset that took place and now has 
reappeared. Indeed, it already appears that, regardless of a decision on the 
battlefields, nineteenth century political and social organization and economic 
practice are on the way out." 


Mr. Ravits wisely leaves many questions unanswered. The history of the warld- 
organism cannot be dealt with adequately on such limited datae The Hindus have 
Shown us that there are a great many cycles. They hold that one is marked by re- 
current conjunctions and oppositions of Saturn and Jupiter (which have been passing 
and repassing each other August 15th and October llth, 1940, and finally were con- 
junct and parted company February 20th, 1941). Kepler meade interesting studies of 
this recurrence in history, but of course the West, blighted by crass materialism, 
does not think of the solar system and the cosmos as an organism now. Until 
studies are made of such matters---studies commanding respect---we cannot have good 
opinions on such gquestionse Long after the event we shall know what is the mean- 
ing of the singular episode (which we believe we call to public attention for the 
first time here and now) that on July 17th of this year every known planet will be 
north of the ecliptic and will be that date joined by the moon. This event will 
not recur for many centuries. To the untutored mind of the westerner this is just 
a curious coincidence with this world crisis---no more ! We allow ourselves sunspot 
cycles, but we have yet to discover the wheels within wheels of influence, in the 
Solar body as a total organism. Must Western man go on in his darkness until a new 
state of mind, enforced by a new world, comes to him by gradual adjustment to out- 
side cultures ? 


Iverything depends on how courageous scientific humanism turns out to be. If the 
united world that cannot be prevented from manifesting itself after the war, results 
in a friendly rapprochment between East and West, on a basis of real equality, then 
the living tradition of antiquity which is alive in an Aryan, rational form only in 
India, should provide a solvent for scientific data ---a solvent desperately needed, 
as Dr. Hutchins has so long seen. Those thinkers who place their hopes in humanism, 
have with all the rest of us to face an enlargement of thinking which will require a 
prodigious elasticity. For attitudes of antiquity of great value are alive in the 
East today. 


Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, speaking at Kenyon College, said recently: "The disruptive 
tendencies of our culture can be generalized under a single rubric: its theory and 
its practice are hopelessly out of line. It is well established that while cultural 
al content often changes rapidly, cultural configurations have extreordinary permanency. Thus 
it isqly the tradition of ecmomic independence which truly survives. Although the feble that 
every boy can become presidert has been repeatedly scoffed at in recent years, parents amd 
Children still act upon the ruling motivation that industry, training, and aggress- 
iveness can overcome almost all limitations. “ Result: countless disgruntled or 
bitter men am women. For, Veblen showed, the number of places at the top in a 
capitalistic economy is disappointingly few. Varner and other anthropologists 
have established that, in contrast to our official beliefs, a class structure has ~ 
even now considerably crystallized in the United States." Dre Kluckhohn quotes 
Durkheim's dictum: "I can be free only to the extent that others are forbidden to 
profit from their physical, economic, or other suneriority to the detriment of my 
liberty." He quotes Ruth Benedict: "Social morale is correlated with the imiivi- 
dual's expectation that hss own needs will be fulfilled by acting with his fellows." 
He concludes: "A society may indeed be viewed as a structure of expectancies. 
Neuroses have been produced experimentally in laboratory animals by causing the re-~ 
lation between stimulus and the proper response to be consistently irregular and 
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haphazard. It follows that if the expectancies which are generated by the cultural 
ideology are notably unrealistic, mass frustration and mass neurosis are the in- 
escapable consequences.® 


Dr. Oliver Le Reiser, another advocate of humanism, writes in Freedom am Unity 
(May-July, 1941) on Scientific Humanism and Global Planning, and dedicates his paper 
to Alfred Korzybski.e Korzybski is the man who proposed some years ago that we 
should become anti-Aristotelians. Excellent negative advice, but the positive side 
of this means that we have to be friendly to Platonists, which in turn means orien~ 
talists, Vedantists, Buddhists. Are the thinkers of today ready to meet with 
modesty and hope this force, which Joad described and welcomed in his book, Counter 
Attack from the East ? The discovery that science and religion are not aliens (am 
we are with Dr. Reiser on this important point) means that we have to allow reality 
to the superphysical world, and accept it as causal, durational, archetypal and so 
on, not as a belief but as a---as the ---crucial datum. It is by this bold advance 
alone that the old and the new, the east and the west, and man's inner am outer 
lives can be united---and that bold step has been taken long since in the Orient, 
the heir of antiquity. 


Several new writers appearing in the fields of history, sociology and anthropology 
give us hope that vision large enough to meet and encompass the whole of the warld's 
culture will be available when the uniting of the world has to be brought about. 

In the Journal of Social Philosophy, January, 191, Mr. Alastair MacDonald Taylor 
applies with vigor and clarity certain principles required for an adequate philo- 
sophy of history---that it shall be capable of expressing the laws of cycles without 
surrendering itself to periodism as statics, it mst admit mutations or any other 
biological phenomena into historical process, and so on. In short, we are to bring 
all principles of all science, all culture whatsoever, forward into history, anthro- 
pology, and studies of economic change. This means, in a word, we are to integrate 


knowledge in anticipation of an imminent, grand, resolving social world-integration 
enforced by this crisis. 


Anthropologists, historians and economists who see this are already mentally on 
the other side of this war. They have cut through current practices into the cen- 
tral properties of Nature revealed by biological, psychological and physical sciences, 
as they bear on such subjects. The identification of the laws of Nature as a whole 
is then the first concern of all thinking men. After that the creation of correc- 
tive policies for current problems becomes relatively easy. F. K. 


BIOLOGY AND MODERN RACE DOGMAS, by Launcelot Hogben Extracts 


"Man's environment is not static. His tool-bearing habits are continually trans- 
forming it. They have created a changing environment which has a momentum of its 
own because new generations with new techniques aml new resources build on the 
foundations which previous generations have laid.*® 


"For this reason alone, the evolution of human society is a phenomenon sui generis. 
It has no necessary connection with organic evolution. There is indeed no reason 
to suppose that mankind is intrinsically capable of greater intellectual achievements 
today than it was when the Neolithic village community was the most advanced culture 
pattern on the planet. We have no rational grounds for the belief that there are 
relatively more clever people in the world today then there were in the dawn of 
civilization. Selection in the biological sense of the term is a slow process 
which requires many generations to produce perceptible effects, while man's ingenuity 
in devising new tools can transform his environment beyond recognition in the brief 
space of a single generation. The entire history of civilization covers less than 
two hundred successive generations of human beings." 





"For anything we know to the contrary man would have remained a solitary ape if 
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his vocal capabilities had not evolved beyond the Simian level." 


"This mich is certain. Language made it possible to exploit man's tool-bearing 
pursuits in the interests of group survival. Thus a human community is made up of 
individuals who transmit their intrinsic cultural capabilities by the mechanism of 
sexual reproduction common to other animals, while they transmit their cultural 
achievements by neuromusculer mechanisms which are highly characteristic of the 
human species as such. Of such neuromuscular mechanisms, language is the most out- 
standing, and for this reason there is inevitably some parallelism between the 
trivial anatomical differences which distinguish local groups of men and the 
linguistic habits which hold them together in the course of the wanderings of the 
species. It is not surprising, therefore, that there has been in the past, and in 
some quarters still is, confusion between different levels of classification, as 
when we speak indiscriminately of the German race and the German nation, or the 
Aryan fanily and Aryan peoples." 


"It is pure guesswork to assert that this or that would not have happened if a 
particular individual with a particular equipment of genes had not been born, or 
that the distinctive achievements of successive civilizations are due to urban 
characteristics of different races of mankind. Human problems get solved where the 
need to solve them is greatest, where the materials for solving them are at hand, 
and where the inertia of tradition which opposes innovation is least." 


"The racial interpretation of history offers us an explanation of cultural 
progress based on the assumption that same peoples are inherently less gifted than 
others. In reality we have no exact knowledge about be genetic equipment of 
different comminities from this point of view. .... 


"The history of scripts, which is the record of the technology of literacy, is 
a telling illustration of what local differences of language do to people. « » « » 
For example, linguistic isolation puts an immense education burden on the shoulders 
of a small-speech communitye .. + » prevailing canons of literary style may leave 
a gaping chasm between everyday speech and the idiom of the intelligentsia. Norway 
recognised this, after her independence was established, by a series of linguistic 
reforms, but Germany has never done soe The language of German erudition is an 
extremely artificial product fostered by a tradition of privilege and exclusiveness. 
Can we dismiss the possibility that it is and has been also an obstacle to the 
growth of émocratic sentiment?" 


"These are issues which call for collaboration between research workers in 
different fields and at present there is no focus for the diverse inquiries which 
would throw more light on the whole nature of man. In this country there is 
currently no single focus for large scale research in the more limited field of in- 
quiry concerned with man's genetic make-up. If biologists have had too little to 
Say about the credentials of current race dogmas, it is at least fair to admit that 
it is nobody's professional business to make a whole-time study of human inheritance? 
(From Contemporary Jewish Record, February, 191). 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE GODS, by Ae E.Haydon A Review 


To number God among the gods is felt to be sacrilegious; yet how does the number 
of gods swell? Mythologies are splendid miseums of idealizations of man and his 
institutions. A gust stirred up by Mars, an invention by some genius, a turn to 
more profitable means of livelihood---and who can tell that any living faith for 
which man dies now, might not tomorrow be a memory carefully tended by archeologists 
and scholars ? A. Eustace Haydon, Professor of History of Religions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, courageously entitles his newest book Biography of the Gods (Mac- 
millan Co., 1941). Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the Amaterasu-Omikami of Japan, Allah, 
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and the Christian God, all living and inspiring the living, here they appear together: 
with others in biographic treatment as the central personages in a transfigured 
Sociology. God, in any of his forms, is 5trong end mingles in the affairs of 
people and nations as long as he is not questioned. Hand him over to the theolo- 
gians, and he takes opportunity to disappear. That the fulness of the person of 
God thrives on his value to man, is thus the burden of this stylistically beautiful 
book. It is written reverently, not cynically, and the reader will get a lesson 

in tolerance. Cultural change makes the colorful history of all the gods of Asia, 
the laughing ones and the stern ones. They live by their efficiency in human 
affairs, they are most real as folk deities, become refined by too much speculation, 
and lose all substantiality when thought of impersonally. The impersonal has no 
biography, and hence Professor Haydon is not concerned with the philosophic spe cu- 
lations of India that do use personal pronouns for the highest reality but treat it 
as the ens of metaphysics. They thus seem able to reconcile biography with philo- 
sophy, the sociology of man in mythology with a rationalization of his emis. (K.FeL-) 


ANTEROPOLOGY Items 


The Indians of Northern Canada are at a transition period just now, and inter- 
marriage with whites continues steadily to absorb increasing numbers as the dominant 
population continues to expand. The present developments in Canada, especially 
aviation, are accelerating this process, and with the further exploitation of the 
country for such commodities as oil along the Mackenzie River and mineral wealth 
everywhere, the union of the two races can be expected to result, according to the 
Rt, Rev. Ae He Sovereign, Anglican Bishop of Athabasca, whose diocese runs from 
Edmonton to the Arctic Circle. (Herald Tribune, April 22, 1941). 


From the study of the relations of physical and mental development Prof. Jranz 
Boas of Columbia Univ. concludes that "it is an utter error to ascribe the same 
qualities to a whole population---too often called a race. Genetic lines are so 
varied that the assumption that all members are by heredity endowed with the same 
physiological and mental characteristics is as absurd as to claim that they are all 
physically alike." (Science 93, 304, April 11, 191, AJP.) 


HUMAN SOLIDARITY A Unique Treaty 


In the midst of the struggle on Greek soil, the British and Greek Governments 
executed a treaty, "Greece No. 1 (1941), Convention between His Majesty in respect 
of the United Kingdom and His Majesty the King of the Hellenes respecting the Re- 
lations of Learning and Culture between Great Britain and Greece." This was the 
first treaty of its kind in all the history of Great Britain. It had nothing to do 
with propaganda, but was solely (in the words of Nature, March 8, 19\1---our source) 
to implement "that fraternity of scholarship which existed in the Middle Ages". 

It provided for camplete equality between students of both countries in their sever- 


al universities. Truly it takes blood and terror to make us think of the good of the 
the soul. 
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THE BATTLE FOR ASIA, by Edgar Snow Extracts 


"Britain and the Dominions---if they wish to preserve their unity as a political 
force---need to proclaim a program of emancipation of the colonies as a basis of a 
world commonwealth of democracies. Such a declaration might include: (1) the 
promise of post-war Indian and Burmese independence, with compulsory education and 
self-govermment to begin immediately in a role of co-operation with the present 
Governments in full mobilization for anti-fascist war; (2) a comprehensive program 
of compulsory education for rapid democratic self-government in the backward colonies, 
to begin immediately as part of war mobilization, and to end in independence; (3) 
the promise of independence to all the colonies or conguered nations of the fascist 
empires who struggle for their own emancipation, including Korea, China, and Indo- 
China; (4) the promise of financial, technical, industrial, medical and other 
social help to the colonial countries, and a program of colonial industrialization 
on the basis of state co-ordinated co-operative economy; (5) immediate negotiation 
of conditions for liberation of the advanced colonies, including their admission to 
a federation of democratic states of the world under a customs union, mtual defense 
agreements, compulsory arbitration of international disputes, joint support of an 
international army, air force and navy, the adoption of a democratic form of govern- 
ment, perhaps a common currency, and international disarmament within a framework of 
collective security. The declaration might be accompanied by an invitation to all 
free democratic nations to join the federation in the struggle against fascism, and 
contribute its share of talent and capital to the reconstruction of the world." 


"Fantastic ? Is it not on the contrary perhaps the only possible method of giv- 
ing modified capitalism an extension of life and preserving the British Empire as a 
political unit re-orientated as the focus of a democratic mobilization of the world ? 
It will be suggested that the emancipation of India would mean the end of British 
funity!. It may in fact be the only way to create it. The strongest allies dem- 
ocratic England has today are Canada, Australia and New Zealand, ami without the 
help of a certain former colony south of Canada she might not survive at alle A 
Free India could become as valuable an asset to England as a free Americae" o..-+e06 
"As a matter of fact, India is so crucial in the whole imperialist structure that 


ouce it were liberated the rest of Britain's colonial problem would be simple to 
solve." 


"The American people have no stake of any importance in Britain's colonial empire. 
Would it be defensible if, in the guise of fighting for the liberation of China, we 
became involved in the support of a British effort to impose totalitarian imperialism 
in a reconquest of India---which may be the only alternative now to an extension of 
democracy there ? From the standpoint of American finance capital, it appears that 
one main cause of its own dileuma is the fact that half the population of the world 
is living in backward undeveloped colonies which, under laissez-faire imperialism, 
are unable to exploit their resources, develop as modern states, and expand the 
world market. The emancipation of such countries as China, India, the Dutch Hast 
Indies and large parts of Africa is positively essential to the regeneraticn cf ex- 
ternal markets. Most of the world's capital will be in America at the end “f the 
war and, unless it is meanwhile entirely consumed by armament, America must find 
markets for it in countries with which it can co-operate." 


"another thing. The old 4dea of the ‘political loen' and the old type of imperi- 
alist loan are both moribund. Future exportation of capital can perhaps nc longer 
be made to private individuals, corporations or compradore groups within national 
states without strengthening fascism. If democracy is to prerail, our loans mst 
be made direct to democratic organizations inside those countries, suca as the 
Industrial Co-operative in China, concerned with developing their own internal mar- 
ket and strengthening the economic basis of democracy, and not with the expioita- 
tion of cheap labor and raw materials for the purposes of collecting tribute at home 
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THE BATTLE FOR ASIA, by Edgar Snow Extracts 


"Britain and the Dominions---if they wish to preserve their unity as a political 
force---need to proclaim a program of emancipation of the colonies as a basis of a 
world commonwealth of democracies. Such a declaration might include: (1) the 
promise of post-war Indian and Burmese independence, with compulsory education and 
self-government to begin immediately in a role of co-operation with the present 
Governments in full mobilization for anti-fascist war; (2) a comprehensive program 
of campulsory education for rapid democratic self-government in the backward colonies, 
to begin immediately as part of war mobilization, and to end in independence; (3) 
the promise of independence to all the colonies or conquered nations of the fascist 
empires who struggle for their own emancipation, including Korea, China, and Indo- 
China; (4) the promise of financial, technical, industrial, medical and other 
social help to the colonial countries, and a program of colonial industrialization 
on the basis of state co-ordinated co-operative economy; (5) immediate negotiation 
of conditions for liberation of the advanced colonies, including their admission to 
a federation of democratic states of the world under a customs union, mtual defense 
agreements, compulsory arvitretion of international disputes, joint support of an 
international army, air force and nevy, the adoption of a democratic form of govern- 
iwent, perhaps a common currency, and international disarmament within a framework of 
collective security. The declaration might be accompanied by an invitation to all 
free democratic nations to join the federation in the struggle against fascism, and 
contribute its share of talent and capital to the reconstruction of the world." 


"Fantastic ? Is it not on the contrary perhaps the only possible method of giv- 
ing modified capitalism an extension of life and preserving the British Empire as a 
political unit re-orientated as the focus of a democratic mobilization of the world ? 
It will be suggested that the emancipation of India would mean the end of British 
funity!. It may in fact be the only way to create it. The strongest allies dem- 
ocratic England has today ere Canata, Aystralia ami New Zealand, and without the 
help of a certain former colony south of Canada she might not survive at all. A 
Free India could become as valuable an asset to England as a free Americae" o..-ee6 
"As a matter of fact, India is so crucial in the whole imperialist structure that 


once it were liberated the rest of Britain's colonial problem would be simple to 
solve." 


"The American people have no stake of any importance in Britain's colonial empire. 
Would it be defensible if, in the guise of fighting for the liberation of China, we 
became involved in the support of a British effort to impose totalitarian imperialism 
in a reconquest of India---which may be the only alternative now to an extension of 
democracy there ? From the standpoint of American finance capital, it appears that 
one main cause of its own dileuma is the fact that half the population of the world 
is living in backward undeveloped colonies which, under laissez-faire imperialisn, 
are unable to exploit their resources, develop as modern states, and expand the 
world market. The emancipation of such countries as China, India, the Dutch Hast 
Indies and large parts of Africa is positively essential to the regeneration of ex- 
ternal markets. Most of the world's capital will be in America at the end °f the 
war and, unless it is meanwhile entirely consumed by armament, America mist find 
markets for it in countries with which it can co-operate." 


"Another thing. The old 4aea of the ‘political loen' and the old type of imperi- 
alist loan are both moribund. Future exportation of capital can perhaps ne longer 
be made to private individuals, corporations or compradore groups within national 
states without strengthening fascism. If democracy is to prevail, ow loans mst 
be made direct to democratic organizations inside those countries, suca as the 
Industrial Co-operative in China, concerned with developing their own internal mar- 
ket and strengthening the economic basis of democracy, and not with the exploita- 
tion of cheap labor and raw materials for the purposes of collecting tribute at home 
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and abroad. This would appear to be the only kind of loan which could bring about 
security for democracy either internally or externally. It implies close interna- 
tional collaboration and control of capital in planning the development of co- 


5 


operative ami collective production among the democracies." 


"It is not to be imagined that the program I have very roughly outlined---which 
Marxists will at once ridicule as a mere absorption of British imperialism by Ameri-~ 
can monopoly capital---would 'solve the contradictions! of capitalism. But it seems 
to present a feasible method of planning a transition toward a new economy and of 
reviving hope in men's minds that there is a genuine alternative to a settlement by 
total and prolonged imperialist war.® 


THE BATTLE FOR ASIA, Edgar Snow, Random House, New York, 1941, 423 peges, illustrated. 


REFLEXIOIS ON INDIAN DISCONTENTS, by Le F. Rushbrook Williams Extracts 


"It is no doubt easy to exaggerate the effect, in the purely material sphere, of 
the present political tangle in Indie. The Indian princes and Indian states have 
contributed greatly in men, money, and material. The Royal Indian Navy has been 
more than trebled since the outbreak of war, some 60,000 men serving overseas at 
Singapore, Aden, Malaya, Somaliland, Eritrea, etc. Since the last war she has 
become one of the world's great industrial countries. In important military 
supplies she can furnish her own requirements and send supplies overseas. Britain 
sends technical advisers to India and Indian workers are sent to Britain to work. 
The implications to India's industrial future of these various activities are pro- 
found and the end of the struggle will see the country in possession of highly or- 
genized industries and extensive external markets. It is plain that in the economic 
sphere her irmortance is increasing and the necessity of political adjustment with 
Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth is additionally reinforced. Where then, 
do the obstacles lie ? The present Secretary of State for India shows that the 
political deadlock is occurring not between a consentient Indian National movement 
asking for freedom, and a British Government reluctant to surrender anything, but 
between the main elements of India*s own National life. While it may be admitted 
that British statesmanship has frequently been at fault in its handling of Indian 
political susceptibilities, the root of the present trouble lies primarily in the 
policy and outlook of Congress itself, which has argued itself into the belief that 
it is the only possible instrument of India's political emancipation. This belief 
it holds with fanatical zeal and rules out all possibility of compromise or reasoned 
argument. It ignores the presence, among the Indian population, of powerful elements 
which Congress cannot assimilate unless its basic approach to current problems is 
radically modified." 


"“TImmdeiately prior to the outbreak of the present war Congress was running into 
difficulties, both domestic and countrywide, which were shaking the confidence of 
its leaders and would have obliged it to restrict its activities. But, most re- 
grettably, the circumstances attending India's entry into the war presented Congress 
with a new grievance and a new rallying point. It seems doubtful that unity can 
now be established by any dramatic stroke on the part of Britain. India herself 
must solve the problem. Among the most pressing tasks of British statesmanship 
is that of helping India to help herself. The way mist be found with the coopera- 
tion of Indian and British leaders. Mr. Amery has publicized the eloquent ‘India 
First! summing up the new British viewpoint in Indo-British relations, and the spirit 
of compromise that Congress, the Muslim League, the Princes, and all other parties 
must adopt if India is to realise the type of unity which alone can insure the main- 
tenance of her rich and stimulating diversity." (The Nineteenth Century and After, 
March, 191. Ge Ba) 


{The development of the war since the foregoing passages were written makes it in- 
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creasingly important for thoughtful people to understani what is happening and 
likely to happen in the East. The Christian Science Monitor (April 19, 1941) 
innocently prints a long letter from Lonion noticing a book by Mr. J. Ce Durai, 

The Choice Before India (Jonathan Cape, London), developing the theme of the di- 
visions among Indians as an obstacle to further political freedom. This debate 
has been going on ever since the Congress started in 188j. What we must realize 
that it is now going to be settled by events. The war situations combimes to de~ 
velope in such a manner that India must be armed to assit Britain and all of us. 
The Russian balance-of «power position steadily enlarges the importance of drawing 
from India whole-hearted support. In other wars the recruitment of sepoys was 
enough. But this war, being total, makes such a limited draft on Indian power 
obsolescent. It will suddenly be seen to be obsolete. At that moment it will 
become a matter of desperate necessity to invoke the whole power of a united India. 
All that we can hope is that the final political steps will be taken to evoke that 
feeling of freedom and union in India before the time is too short to make it useful. 
jie who love Britain and admire her are no friends to her unless we assist Britain 
to see the meanings in this struggle and the steps to be taken to win. The whole 
question is: Can we achieve the vision of human solidarity and racial friendship 
on a sufficiently large scale ? F.K./ 


THE WAR---FROM ALL POINTS OF VIEW Extracts 


[The American Journal of Sociology, January, 1941, is devoted to studies 
of the current conflict from various points of view. The following 
passages are extracted verbatim./ 


Psychiatric Aspects of War and Peace, by Franz Alexander. "A democratic state 
requires a more socialized kind of human material than a social order based on 
Suppression and coercion. In considering Freud's statement that wars result fram 
man's innate destructiveness, it should be bornein mind that human aggression fre- 
quently finds sublimated outlets. There are two important conditions for peace: 
(1) human beings mst be united in one large, welleintegrated social organization; 
(2) there mst be a technique for settling conflicting interests. It is scarcely 
conceivable that these conditions can be realized until one powerful group subdues 
the weaker ones and coerces them to participate in a larger organizatione A 
future league of nations must recognize the necessity of coercion until consensus 
‘is established. Although the democracies should lead this supernational organiza- 
tion, they are averse to the use of force. They mist, however, recognize their 
call to assume leadership." 


Some Biological Considerations About War, by Raymond Pearl. "The basic bio- 
logical principle underlying belligerent behaviour is the ‘will to live,’ which is 
a characteristic of all living things. This characteristic has played an important 
role in the evolution of individual and collective human behavior. The stimuli 
leading to belligerent behavior arise from three sorts of situations: namely, 

(a) Predation, (b) Invasion of territory, and, (c) courtship, mating am re- 
production. These stimuli lead to essentially the same types of response in birds 
and manmals as they do in man, indicating the evolutionary background lying behind 
war as a form of human social behavior. The propaganda element in modern warfare 
has definite psychobiological effects. The alleged harmful genetic effects of 
warfare upon large populetion aggregates have been greatly overrated. Other 
adverse biological consequences of modern warfare may be temporarily severe but do 
not last long. The fundamental biological problem that war presents is the problem 
of the evolution of new patterns of sociality in which organized warfare will have 
no part." 


An Anthropological Analysis of War, by Bronislaw Malinowski. "Tt is confusing 
to regard individual acts of violence and primitive feuds as general antecements of 
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modern warfare and fallacious to regard war as ea necessary result of man's biological 
naturee In human societies the impulse of anger is usually transformed into 
attitudes of hostility or into acts of violence which are culturally determined. 
Within an institution conflicts are subject to the norms of custom, technique, ethics, 
and law. Warfare is culturally productive when it creates a new institution, a 
nation-state. The economic motive is not present in warfare until there has de- 
veloped a body of portable wealth; until food can be preserved ami transported and 
until the productive arts have advanced so that one man can produce more than he 
consumes. The most important cultural effect of conquest is an enrichment in na~ 
tional life through a division of function between conquerors and conquered and 
through the development of new institutions in which the conquerors provide the 
political element and the conquered, the economic efficiency. The note of totali- 
tarianism, in so far as it saps the resources of culture, am destroys its structure, 
is incompatible with the constitution of human societies for the normal business of 
producing, maintianing, and transmitting wealth, solidarity, reason, ami conscience, 
all of which are the real indices and values of civilization." 


The Social Function of Var, Observations and Notes, by Robert E. Park. "The 
state not only had its origin in war, but its chief function continues to be prepara- 
tion for and execution of war. Where no common interests or ‘constitutional under- 
standings' exist to make compromise possible, wars seem inevitable. Ideological 
wars turn out to be struggles for land because political control ami sovereignty of 
territory are necessary to maintain the different ways of life represented by the 
parties to these conflicts. The function of war has been (1) to extend the area of 
peace, (2) to create with that area a political power capable of enforcing it, am 
(3) to establish an ideology which rationalizes and a cult which idealizes the new 
political am social order.*® 


International Peace---By Court or Government 7 by Hans Kelsen. "The lessons 
which one can draw from the breakdown of the League of Nations for a future organi- 
zation for international peace are as follows: (a) that it was not possible to in- 
sure peace within the international commnity and similtaneously to guarantee against 
external aggression, attempting simultaneously the disarmament of the member states, 
without creating an international armed force; (b) that it was a mistake, therefore, 
to place in the center of an international organization an executive body such as 
the League Council without a judicial body such as the permanent World Court at The 
Hague; (c) and it was a further mistake not to have established the compulsory ad- 
judication of disputes among members. In order to lay the psychological foundation 
for a future peace organization it is necessary to eliminate the prejudices which 
stand in the way of the establishment of a compulsory adjudication of international 
disputes. It is equally indispensable to avoid the error of believing that it is 
impossible to submit all disputes between states to an international tribunal, as 
long as there is no legislative body to adapt the inadeauate system of international 
law as it exists today to existing political relationships. The discussion con- 
cludes with an analyses of the problem of whether, in addition to an international 
court with compulsory adjudicative powers, an administrative body, the main function 
of which would be the execution of the decisions of the court, would be expedient." 


War and Civilization in the Future, by Frederick J. Teggart. "When we look to the 
future there are various neglected points which should be considered, (1) Modern 
warfare has become increasingly destructive by the military utilization of advances 
in knowledge and inventions made by civilians. So, too, warfare is being directed 
increasingly against civilians and their industrial activities. It is necessary, 
therefore, that civilians should begin to take a direct interest in military problems, 
(2) The possession of superior armament has been accompanied in modern times, by 
the growing assertionof absolutist theories of government, especially by Fichte and 
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his successors in Germany. (3) The difficulties inseparable fram war do not end with 
the conclusion of peace. Demobilization creates more difficult problems than mobi- 
lization. Je need a close-up investigation of what has happened in different coun- 
tries after the return of armies to civil life. (4) The theory of the state is a 
doctrine of violence, but modern thought is dominated by theories of violence. 
Darwin's conception of a twar of nature!’ in which ‘the more daminatt groups beat the 
less dominant' was welcomed in Germany as supporting militarist arguments. (5) We 
must look forward to the invention of ever newer agencies of destruction as long as 
we keen on insisting upon the theories of violence. But we can readily trace the 
dissemination of the ideas which are undermining civilization, and we mst face the 
difficulties which have been created by the work of men such as Fichte, Darwin and 
Marx. The future of civilization turns upon the ability of scholars to meet the 
responsibility of intellectual leadership." (R- Se) 


* 6% % 


The publication of the first volume in the "Science of Culture Series," entitled 
Freedom; Its Meaning, planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, has been announced by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York City. Included in the list of more than forty 
contributors to this symposium are Robert M. MacIver, John Dewey, Henry A- Wallace, 
Franz Boas, ami P. W. Bridgman." (The American Journal of Sociology, January, 191) 


CIVILIZATION IN EAST AND WEST, by H. Me Spalding A Review 


"This bookisatimely contribution to the discussion of one of the most vital issues 
confronting men today."..... "Mr. Spalding appears to be more concerned with a 
renaissance in political philosophy ami social morality than in the arts which appeal- 
ed to A. E.Mecce "The purposes of his book the author describes as: first, the de- 
finition and study of the diverse ideals which have progressively led men toward 
happiness during the past few thousand years, and secondly, the exposure of the false 
ideals that fight against progress. The basic chapters are entitled ‘The Materialist 
State,' 'The Moral State', and 'The Spiritual State;' and the philosophical litera- 
ture of China and Japan, Buddhism and Hinduism, Israel and Islam are all placed under 
debt for illustrations."..... "Although Mr. Spalding modestly disclaims being a 
Specialist in any field of oriental study, a careful reader of this book will soon 
discover that he is an interesting guide to essentials in oriental thought. And it 
-s through books of this type that men will come to a better understanding of the 
ideals underlying the disparate civilizations of the world." (CIVILIZATION IN EAST 
£2D TEST, An Introduction to the Study of Human Progress, by He Me Spalding, Oxford 
Une Press, New York, 1941, 334 ppe, $4.25, reviewed by Arthur E. Christy, in Asia, 
January, 191). 


THE ATLANTIC MIGRATION, by Marcus Lee Hansen A Review 


"Mr. Hansen's new volume . .. . presents in vivid and convincing form the picture 
of the origins and causes of this great transfer of humanity from one continent to 
another. The author draws upon a vast reservior of documentary material little used, 
and presumably little known, .. . . The material is handled so sympathetically that 
the high scholarship of the work does not preclude a powerful human appeal." .eceres 
THE ATLANTIC MIGRATION, by M. L. Hansen, Harverd Univ. Press, 1941, 391 ppes 93-50, 
reviewed by Henry Pratt Fairchild, Annals of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1941). 


GOLD MONEY, BANK MONEY AND REAL MONEY, by Richard A. Lester A Digest 
"It is unfortunate indeed that the obvious defects in our monetary system were not 
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remedied at the time of the banicing holiday in 1933. Because we failed to establish 
a sensible monetary system in the early years of the New Deal we find ourselves in 
the present predicament, with the Federal government proposing all sorts of make- 
Shift measures to prevent monetary instability and financial disaster." A goods 
Standard for money instead of a gold standard is advocated. "Control over our 
money supply must be taken out of the hands of gold producers, foreigners, and 
private bankers before it will behave in a sane manner and perform its proper func- 
tion in our exchange economy. The amount of money in this country should be re- 
lated to the output of American industry rather than to foreign gold production and 
Shipments of gole from abroad. Private bankers should not be permitted to inflate 
and deflate our economy by creating and destroying a large part of the means of pay- 
ment or purchasing power." (THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, Spring, 1941, ReSe) 


CYCLES IN EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES A Digest 


A resume of the historical swings of education from formalism to freedom to formal- 
ism throughout the course of time is always helpful in guiding us through a heavy sea 
of contemporary educational controversy. 


Lire Ke Ae Sarafian, head of the department of Education at LaVerne College and 
lecturer in Education at the University of Southern California writes informatively 
about "Education and the New Formalism". There is always a swing toward formal- 
ism after a period of educational reform and we seem to be in the midst of such a 
reversion. 


Referring to the Renaissance this writer points out that this was a revolt against 
medieval authoritarianism and the expression of a belief in the enjoyment of life and 
aesthetic values as well as civic development. But even the Renaissance formalized 
and congealed into imitative forms---Ciceronianism. Cicero, like Aristotle before- 
hand, became the model. In turn this latter gave way to a new school of realism, 
represented by Rabelais, Montaigne, Locke, Francis Bacon, Richard Mulcaster, Ratke, 
Comenius, and others who stressed the content of the classics rather than their style 
and their spirit rather than their form. Again, however, this congealed into en- 
cyclopedic formalisn. New voices of protest arose to combat this reversion in the 
persons of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, the latter in particular emphasized interest and 
other emotional factors to vitalize educational processes. This movement in its 
turn, we are told, branched out into Germany, where it became truly valuable, and 
into England where it congealed again into a formalism. Here the method of Pesta- 
lozzi became merely passive ooservation and description. But Herbart of Germany 
put emphasis on histary and literature as aids to character-building. But Ziller 
and Rein soon formalized the method into five steps, followed by another creative 
resurgence under Froebel who stressed socialization, child play, and interest. 


Just before the close of the nineteenth century, John Dewey, the American exponent 
of educational philosophy, appeared, not to overturn the best thought of the past, 
but to re-evaluate it in the light of modern living. He emphasized real life prob- 
lems, life-like learning situations, the making of the school a part of the social 
process and not an isolated unit existing in and for itself. He tried to shatter 
the formalistic grip by showing a relationship between education and life and stress- 
ed activation as against theoretical acceptance as a process of learning. This is 
all good, according to Mre Sarafian, but it led to a "formalized Progressivism". 

Even Dewey has cried against this recently. 


Dewey did not believe in setting subject matter up arbitrarily, irrespective of 
its applications, and then insist on its verbatim memorization, but, progressives, 
misinterpreting Dewey began to dispose of subject-matter entirely in favor of manual- 
ism, the doing of things to the exclusion of interpreting intelligently the facts re- 
lated to that doing, so thatthere was little sense in the doing in so far as it had 
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any related significance to life. Books, being viewed with suspicion, were replac- 
ed by generally inferior "units of work" and the new formalism was upon uS. Dewey 
never intended that knowledge and information should be unlearned, but he had a 
different idea as to the method of imparting that knowledge, making the student a 


searcher, an explorer, but, eventually, an actual recipient of the knowledge intended 
for him to receive. 


In his final conclusion, our writer speaks of the "formalism of informalism" which 
progressive ideas anent freedom led to. In this respect educatars rightfully des- 
pised militaristic regimentation, but failed to substitute self-direction under 
proper guidance to govern school bchavior. We cannot dispose of self-management 
under teacher control since it leads to boisterousness, disorder, and mischievous 
actions which cannot go hand in hand with any learning process. 


Mr. Sarafian's article appears in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, April 19, 1941. 
He Re 


HOW FASCISM GETS POWER, by Harold J. Laski Extract 


"The Fascist state, whether in its Italian or German form, offers a certain 
rhythmical pattern of which the significance is unmistakable. In each state the 
Fascist leaders were able to build a mass movement; but it is important, also, that 
they could not under its auspices attain power. Their seizure of the state was in 
both instances the outcome of a body of umlarstanding unknown to the rank and file 
of the movement, between the Fascist leaders, on the one hand, and the heads of the 
arty, the civil administration and big business on the other. In both instances 
also, these latter assumed that they were invoking an ally whom they would be able 
to dominate for their own purposes. In both cases also they were deceived. They 
assumed that they were calling the Fascist leaders as junior partners in the effort 


to confine the ambitions of the masses to reasonable proportions. They found, in 


fact that they had put themselves under masters whose sole aim was the perpetuation 
of their own power. 


"It is notable, also, that both in Germany and in Italy, the war left, in con- 
junction with economic crisis, not only a great army of unemployed, but also a great 
mass of declassed adventurers, condottiers of the pen and swori, restless, inured to 
habits of violence, unable to make a success of their lives within the framework of 
the societies in which they lived. 


"Both in Italy and Germany, Fascism begins with the formation of a little bamd of 
adventurers. Both in Italy and Germany the little band has at its head a demagogue 
of genius. Its influence grows because it is able to exploit every grievance of a 
diseased society. It is luxuriant in its promises. Those who join it are for the 
most part the petit bourgeois, the youth frustrated in opportunity, the ex-officers, 
psychopathic men like Streicher and Ley, who cannot fit the rules their vocation im- 
posed upon them. Those who support it are the men and women to whom any promise of 
order and regeneration is the prospect of relief from the insecurity and feverish un- 
discipline of the times. The little shopkeeper is told that he will be freed from 
the competition of the big department stores and the cooperative movemente The big 
industrialist like Thyssen is attracted because of the movement's hostility to Marx- 
ism as a lever of attack against the trade union and the socialist movemente The 
farmer is interested by the promise that he will be freed from the tyranny of mort- 
gagese The professional man is moved in the degree to which as lawyer or doctor he 
is inclined to attribute his failure to the Jews." 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? by Harold J. Laski, Viking Press, New York, $1.75. 
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THE TERRESTRIAL ORGANISM 


Mesotrons are procuced near the outer fringe of the earth's atmosphere, after the 
primary radiation coming from outer space has‘ traversed a small but definite amount 
of matter. (Thomas H. Osgood, Jour. Applied Physics 12, 92, Feb. 191). 


ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 


H. Ne. Russell, writing in the Scientific American, November, 190, suggests that 
because of the presence of light atoms such as lithium and beryllium on earth and 
their absence in the sun's interior, the matter which forms the earth has not been 
expelled from the sunor same star of similar camp»Sition. The earth, planets and 
Sun may have been formed at some early epoch out of similar material am this idea 
fits in with Lemaitre's expanding universe theory. Ae Je Peo 


{our valued correspondent, Sending the above, quotes exact references to the 
foregoing modern data from provocative book, The Secret Doctrine, H. P. Blavatsky, 
published in the eighteen eighties. Paralleling the first item on mesotrons, he 
cites Vol-I, p- 638: "Our globe has its own special laboratory on the faraway out- 
Skirts of the atmosphere crossing which, every atan and molecule changes am differ- 
entiates from its primordial nature." And in reference to the second, he cites Vol. 
Ig De 127: "The occult doctrine refects $he hypothesis born of the nebular theory, 
that the seven great planets have evolved from the Sun's central masse Our sun 
merely detached itself earlier than the others as the rotating mass contracted;" 
and Vole Iy pe 6h: "The planets were not detached from the sun. The sun and 
planets are only co-uterine brothers having the same nebular origin. "7 


LIGHT AND MAGNETISM 


A previously unknown relationship between light and magnetism has been reported 
by Dr. Felix Ehrenhart, former director of the Physics Institute of the Univ. of 
Vienna and Leo Banet of New York. These experimenters found that ultraviolet rays 
from an ordinary lemp (sun), concentrated by a quartz lens, would magnetize small 
iron objects like paper clips and nails. The radiation lasted from a few minutes 
to several hours and magnetic poles were induced in the metal. With short exposures 
the effect was local but with long exposures, permanent saturation values were ob- 
tained. (Science News Letter 39, 23, April 12, 1941 a.J.P.) 


PROPERTIES OF THE FINE~WORLD 


Experiments on the motions of small particles floating in gases and liquids under 
the action of powerful beams of light combined with electric and megnetic fields lead 
to the conclusion that (1) electric charges smaller than that of the electron are 
possible, (2) radiation pressure may exert an attraction as well as a repulsion on 
matter and (3) that an intense beam of light makes material particles move either 
way along the lines of force of a homogeneous field as if the particles were single 
magnetic north or south poles. (F. Ehrnehaft, J. Frank Inst. 230, 381-93, Sept., 
19h0. A. Je Pe) 


HEAT 


F. He Mac Dougall, in Jour. Phys. Chemistry, (June, 1940), observes that the 
familiar remark that work done against frictional forces is converted into heat, is 
an example of a misleading phrase. If the transfer of energy from A to B is due 
solely to the fact that the temperature of A is higher than that of B, then we say 
that energy in the form of heat has passed from A to B. Strictly speaking, it is 
Ohly in the moment of its passing from A to B that the energy being transferred is 


called heat. We do not say that the energy was heat while it was in the system A nor 
that it is heat after it is added to the energy originally inB. Ae Je Pe 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE AND NATIONAL CULTURES, by Albert Guerard A Summary 


Mr. Guerard points out in The American Scholar, Spring, 1941 that the need for an 
"international auxiliary language" (not a "universal language") is ever present and 
growing in a modern practical world where vast processes of standardization are go- 
ing on in every field. International systems of weights and measures are found to 
be indispensable, and many technical papers are already nine-tenths international. 
Lacking, however, is the general code, the ultimate coordination. This language 
obstacle is no theory but an actual condition. In many an international gathering 
every word must be translated successively into three, four, or five languagese A 
complete understanding among the various nations is thus not possible, as transla- 
tions on subjects in which they cannot always be experts mst be improvised by the 
interpreters into unrelated languages. 


A hierarchy of nations and cultures is implied when one language is given preced- 
ence over others. Because "an intelligent and harmonious world mist be founded upon 
liberty and there is no genuine liberty without equality of status", the moral signi- 
ficance of the international language idea is apparent. "The adoption of a common 
auxiliary language will not automatically restore peace, but it is an indication that 
men are ready et last for that mtual consideration which is the first condition of 
peace." When the present war ends a Federation of Europe and a Super-Federation of 
the world are to be looked forward to. Then a federal language will be a necessity 
not only for the smooth conducting of business but also that no one peoples are made 
to feel inferior to a dominant group whatever the favored speech might be. ALSO, 
the adoption of a globic language would serve to preserve the historical and national 
character of the various tongues, for a language begins to disintegrate when it is 
imposed upon men of alien tradition. 


Although a requisite for the auxiliary language should be neutrality it does not 
necessarily follow that it mst be artificial. Mr. Guerard cites Esperanto, Occi- 
dental and Latino as three practical solutions offering the same essential qualities 
of naturalness, neutrality, and facility. Esperanto is a Neo-Latin, that is a 
language in which the natural trend of Latin evolution has been observed ami carried 
to its logical end. Occidental has won respectful attention in many quarters. In 
the case of Latino a scientific list of the words already international was compiled; 
the majority of these were found to be derived from Latin. Thus the "living Latin" 
is not distorted but the etymological form from which modern words are derived is 
adopted. Out of the turmoil am conflict now raging federal union is the hope; 

"the free association of equals symbolized and served by a neutral federal language." 
Ge Be 


TOWARD A HIGHER MENTAL WORLD Linguistics 


In the current (April, 191) issue of Technology Review B. L. Whorf continues to 
explore absolutes in the psychology of languages. The world that is coming toward 
us out of time is going to be very much richer in a mental sense because (among other 
freedoms) we are going to get a modicum of freedom from linguistic frameworks, from 
familiar verbal habits. Anyone who really knows two or more tongues realises that 
even that small enlargement of liberty---and the war is about liberty---gives him new 
nerspectives, exercises his soul anew. To the Eskimo, with his amazingly developed 
democracy there goes, by inheritance, a language which expresses, and can only express 
that democracy. Hence the Eskimo cannot think and cannot say those things which we 
individualists only now discovering democracy in economic forms can still say and 
think as economic democracy struggles to equate itself to political democracy. The 
writer of this note will never forget the re-education he got years ago on congratu- 
lating a pueblo Indian after a rabbit hunt upon his getting a rabbit. My friend 
was completely incapable of taking in the idea of personally claiming a rabbit in a 
communal hunt. I was rebuked by my own assumption. 
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The conspicuous merit of Mr. Whorf's treatment of these verbal and mental shackles 
in which we live arises fran his evident personal freedom from such habits. It 
appears to be possible, as we read him, to get into a higher mental-verbal world 
which is generalised, as algebra is generalised above arithmetic. In mathematics 
we deliberately seek and progress toward such a level of intellectual living. But 
we avs not taught to aspire to the same freedom in speech. Those original explorers, 
Whitehead and Russell, were so far ahead that they have been virtually useless to the 
body of mankind. Like some sort of Lief Erricsons, they will be known by an occas- 
ional monument noticed sometime later. But the present frontiersmen are near 
enough to the rest of us, and maybe the world-pressure helps so much, that we can 
profit immediately from their writings. 


In the current piece, Language and Logic, which we here summarise, Mir. Whorf 
points out that in English, the sentences "I pull the branch aside" and "I have an 
extra toe on my foot" are very mich unlike. We ordinarily think that this is because 
the facts are unlike. But in Shawnee the sentences are very similar, differing only 
in two suffixes. The pivotal idea which links these sentences in Shawnee is that of 
a fork or branch, which is modulated by a suffix to give the idea of a side-forking 
in the toe region. Similarly "I push his head back" and "I drop it in water and it 
floats" are developed out of the same idea of resistance and recoil, and are very 
Similar, in Shawnee. 


Hence, dependent upon language are the thought forms in which we classify experi- 
encee With a change in language, not only do unlikes become likes but, naturally, 
the reverse is true. Our sentences "the boat is grounded on the beach" am "the 
boat is manned by picked men" are similar because of the prominence of the idea of 
boate But in Nootka the first is developed from the idea "moving pointwise", the 
second from "selection", the other ideas being subordinate. 


After a study of facts like these the comnon notion "sentences are unlike because 
they tell about unlike facts" is exploded. We see that facts will inevitably be 
considered like or unlike according to the way the patterns of our language require 
us to express then. This leads to a recognition of the wide variety possible to 
linguistic expression, and to a lessening of narrowness, and to a freer sweep of the 


reasone Logic is largely based on the forms of speech; so here we see the possibili- 
ties of logic expand. 


We organize nature and cut up the spread and flow of events as we do largely be- 
cause our language requires us to do it in that waye A change to a widely different 
language always gives some new perspective into nature and life. A place in the 
West is called in English "dripping springs"; the Apache express the Same idea by "as 
water, whiteness is moving downward." 


Neither is division into subject and predicate necessary, for as the author shows, 
the ideas may be combined almost as into chemical compounds, yet be vivid and clear. 
The possibilities of thinking widen with a miltilingual approach. "Chemical com- 
pound or mechanical mixture, depending on the language, a sentence hides within its 
structure laws of thought profoundly important to the advance of science." F.K.e-BeLeWe 


AN APPROACH TO GERMAN A Review 


Dre Kurt F. Leidecker of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, 
a few years ago published a new approach to Sanskrit, starting out from the fact 
that all Aryan tongues are akin, md anyone born to one, such as English, already is 
cousin to and should assume an attitude of ease toward another, such as Sanskrit--- 
and may indeed be unconsciously using many variant forms of words in what seems to 
him an entirely new language. The little Sanskrit book has had a steady voguee 
Dr. Leidecker has now done the same job with German, especially with a view to help- 
ing students interested in the German of the sciences. Starting early with a fas- 
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cinating discussion of how races contribute words to one another according to their 
psychological and physical habits, the author is able to point out as early as page 
23 that the reader's vocabulary is now 300 words, on page 45 it is 1060 words, ami 
SO One The penetration down into the common level of languages by the author is in 
accord with the very best contemporary thinking in the psychology of language, which 
shows that inasmuch as manicind has a common soul and general likenesses of (Freudian) 
psyche, a common starting point can be found for tongues. But Dre Leidecker is 
careful to caution the reader that the discovery of the primitives in languages (Max 
Muller's delightful bow-wow speech ! does not assure a successful creation or dis- 
covery of a world-tongue, since the peoples of the world are developed races, all of 
theme Recent references in these pages to concept-and-language in several races 
have shown the awereness of thinkers of the need to explore human inner likenesses 
or solidarity before good work can be done in linguistics. The book before us 

only confirms what we should all know from common sense: mankind is one whatever 
sovermments, economic interests, historical hysterias or other forces may do to keep 
them apart. And a peaceful world can be and will be achieved. Ge Le 


APPROACH TO GERMAN, K. F. Leidecker, Rensselaer Institute, Troy, N.Y-., 190, 65pp- 


ON SILENCE 


No doctrine is more Oriental than that of silence which, as Emerson said and those 
with insight know, teaches, and teaches more eloquently, than words and print. 
That this should be acknowledged in the West is noteworthy, especially if it is made 
a "school" subject. Dr. Alice Borchard Greene, in The Philosophy of Silence (Richard 
R. Smith, 120 E. 39th, Ne Ye C-, 1940) not only gives a survey of the "silent re- 
connaissance" in historic religions, such as that of theTmpppists and the Quakers, 
but hints at some of the profitable techniques of silence which the author is teach- 
ing at the School of Applied Philosophy, in New York. While admiration of the 
Oriental contributions is undeniable in the author, she fails necessarily in treat- 
ing such a subject fully within the compass of this book. Nevertheless, her apercu 
is correct. In a vociferous and noisy world, silence is indeed more than a compen~ 
sation, it is a "constructive force of the first order" and "a source of enhanced 
vitality." More successful social and spiritual adjustments do become possible by 
withcrawing within in order to get back our bearings in a chaotic world. The popu- 
larity of "retreats" substantiates this claim. That the mysticism preached is not 
or should not be barren, is one of the commendable features of the presentation which 
bespeaks a "co-education for the conscious and the subconscious." (K.FeL- ) 


oo % % 
THE APPEARANCE OF AN INQUIRY INTO MEANING AND TRUTH, by Bertrand Russell, Norton am 
Co., New York, 45 po., $3.75, needs to be recorded. The book is written in that 
transparent style out of the cool witty mind of an author from whom we have had bene- 
fit and enjoyment for so many years. These pages are his William James Lectures at 
Harvard, given last autumn. No one interested in language and mind should pass this 
book by. “ & & 
Zin our Anthropology pages of this issue will be found extracts from an article by 
Launcelot Hogben bearing upon linguistics, in part./ 


Owen Lattimore writes in December, 1940, Pacific Affairs about the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Chinese Bibliography (English Edition) Kunming: The Chinese National Committee 

on Intellectual Cooperation and the National Library of Peiping. "Its Quarterly 
Bulletin, issued for an annual subscription of U.S. $2.00, should be consulted by 

all librarians and individual scholars who are interested in keeping up with impor- 
tant contemporary Chinese publications and studies. The current issue contains - 

« « « descriptive lists of books and periodicals in Chinese and European languages, 
and an Index Translationum." The National Library of Peiping has now removed to 
Kunming, in Yunnan province. 
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THE MATERIAL BASIS OF EVOLUTION, by Richard Goldschmidt A Review 


Two features are of special importance in this new work of Professor Goldschmidt's. 
One is the insistence on the species as an autonomous taxonomic unit, with clearly 
defined boundaries of its own. On this foundation, Goldschmidt builds up his theory 
of evolutionary development, based on a clear-cut distinction between evolution with- 
in the species itself, "microevolution", and evolution outside the boundary of the 
species, "macroevolution.*® The former can, he admits, be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the neo-Darwinian theory, involving the accumlation of mtations of small 
degree by the power of natural selection. The change from one species to another, 
on the contrary, involves large-scale differences and cannot be accounted for on the 
above basis, but mist on the contrary be credited to large-scale mutations in the 
serm-cell. An attempt to account for these large-scale mutations occupies the rest 
of Goldschmidt's work, and constitutes its second main feature. 


As to the first point made, Goldschmidt calls attention to the fact that many 
biologists besides himself have had a very lively appreciation of species as organic 
types that are from the start separated off from each other by bridgeless gaps. 
Mutationists of the Darwinian school have however ascribed this difference to indivi- 
dual changes of the hypothetical gene within the chromosome complex. The essence 
of Goldschmidt's theory is that this assumption of individual gene-mutation is un- 
necessary. In fact, "I have come to the conclusion," says Goldschmidt, "that all 
the recent developments of genetics tend to show that the classical theory of the 
gene as an actually existing wit, lying in the chromosome like a bead in a string 
of beads, is no longer tenable.....® Instead, he offers the theory of a complete 
germinal change involving the chromosomal pattern as a whole as the starting point 
in evolutionary change. Just how such a holistic view can be Squared with a purely 
mechanistic theory it is difficult to conceive. Its anti-mechanistic character 
apparently escapes its author, who no doubt would be shocked at any such conclusion. 


In his analysis of the problems of evolutionary change, Goldschmidt shows how im= 
possible it is to ascribe large-scale differences in organic types merely to muta- 
tions of the gene, as is so often assumed in modern genetic theory. He here cites 
a number of outstanding features which he challenges neo-Darwinians to account for 
on this basis; such features, for instance, as hair in mammals, feathers in birds, 
the poison apperatus in snakes, and such more general features as teeth, the circu~ 
latory system, am many others. The theory of sudden. and large-scale germinal 
changes, on the contrary, may be able, he thinks, to account not only for these gen- 
eral features but also for such phenomena as that of mutual adaptations and of mimi- 
ery. The latter, esvecially (as many writers have indeed pointed out), cannot be 
explained by the gradual accumulation of minute mutations, since each of them, as 
Goldschmidt says, "can hardly be of selective value before the whole pattern is prac- 
tically finished." Per contra, "macroevolution may proceed by large and rather 
sudden steps which accomplish at once what small accumulations cannot perfect in eons." 


The difficulties that the Darwinian theory is faced with become accentuated when 
we notice in geological history an evolutionary process branching out simultaneously, 
almost explosively, in a number of different directions. Many writers accordingly 
have seen in this phenomenon an indication that nature works, not by blind elimina- 
tion from without, but by impulse from within -- whether the "within" be taken to bea 
purely material source of organic activity, or as something that goes still deeper, 
into a realm beyond the grossly material. Thus we have the ‘creative evolution’ of 
Bergson and the ‘emergent evolution’ of Lloyd Morgan, the modest orthogenesis or 
straight-line evolution of Osborne and other paleontologist, the self-perfecting 
tendency that Berg finds in all evolutionary endeavour, the demonstration of Cope 
that all nature is a manifestation of Mind -- to say nothing of the Special Creation 
theories of such writers as the ornithologist, Douglas Dewar; the paleontologist, 

Dr. Broom; and even (God save the mark) the Darwinist, Alfred Russell Wallace, who 
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could see eye-to-eye with his collaboretor Darwin only just so far, and who, when he 
came up against insurmountable difficulties and insoluble mysteries, had to concede 
that only a Divine Mind working with a purpose could overcome them. 


a Goldscimidt does not as a matter of fact deign to consider any of these creative 
theories in detail, and mentions only the first two at all, dismissing them all gran 
diloquently as being too "mystical." In their place he offers his own theory of 
systemic mutation already mentioned; the theory, namely, that all large-scale differ 
ences in evolution are brought about at a jwmp by the sudden occurrence of a corres- 
pondingly large-scale change in the chromosomal pattern of a germ-cell. Exactly 
how such a change in pattern can affect embryological development is not clearly 
demonstrated, unfortunately, and a more concrete demonstration would have been wel 
come. Its absence leaves the theory in a correspondingly weaker position. 


In addition to the chromosomal pattern as a causative factor in macroevolutionary 
development, Goldschmidt mentions several others: the operation of the endocrine 
glands; the environmental conditions under which the embryo develops; the self- 
regulating capacity of the organism. 








The reasoning, however, is not always a happy one. We know, for instance, that 
normal development alweys brings about a very complex and interrelated system of 
structures and functions, closely adapted to its organic and inorganic environment. 
Merely to take for granted that a germ-cell can suddenly and apparently accidentally 
assume a particular chromosomal pattern such that, upon development, it shall lead 
to a different but still perfectly adapted organism, is to have, it seems to us, a 
very profound faith in the goddess Chance. Wallace, Johnstone, Berg and other 
critics of the mechanistic theory have shown by mathematical calculation how unreli- 
able such a goddess can be in bringing about adaptational change by the slow accum- 
lation of variations; to rely upon chance to bring all this about at a single step 
would seem to be folly indeed. 





The same objection holds good for Goldschmidt's reliance upon the organism's self- 
regula tive capacity as a factor in the development of a new type. This capacity for 
self-regulation is so precise, it has been shown, that it is capable of bringing about 
the embryological developeent of viable organisms even when the conditions of develop- 
ment are violently tampered with. Thus, under certain conditions a "monster" or 
freak can be developed, and it is this new type -- perfectly constituted in the sense 
that it is capable of maintaining its own existence and of perpetuating itself -- 

that can form, Goldschmidt thinks, the starting-point for a radically new departure 

in evolution. 





Granting all this, it is evident that in this supposed factor in evolutionary de- 
velopment the crux of the whole problem is in the demonstrated (but so far unexplain~ 
ed) self-regulative capacity of the organism. But the late Dr. J. S. Haldane very 
forcibly showed that no mechanism has as yet been discovered that can be shown to 
bring it about. Driesch, with even more rigorous logic, has shown that a machine 
that can do what a germ-cell is able to do is actually inconceivable, and he was thus 
led to the view that a Vitalistic and non-material principle guided the materials of 
organisation. Goldschmidt here merely contents himself with the admission, "we must 
confess frankly that this power of regulation is not yet completely understood," but, 
like all mechanists, looks forward to the day when this will be completely resolved 
On a mechanistic basis, since the trend, he is convinced, is definitely in that dir- 
ection. But to reply on trends, it seems to us again, is a treacherous procedure 

at best, since the history of scientific thought hes shown that trends, like pendu- 
lums, have a disconcerting habit of fluctuating. 





It is significant, furthermore, that the classical experiments of Driesch are no- 
where discussed in this work, nor are his vitalistic views so mich as referred to, if 
only in refutation. In fact, it is an altogether remarkable circumstance that in no 
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literature that has come to our notice, have any serious attempts so far been made 
to refute Driesch's arguments. Instead, even among those who do not go all the way 
with him in accepting vitalism as a conclusion, many pay tribute to the brilliance 
of his experimental work and to the uncomfortable logic of his deductions. 


Certainly, if we mst explain nature's creative work on the basis of "the ever- 
present potentialitites of embryonic regulation," or any similarly inherent proto- 
plasmic capacity, it is, or should be, obvious that it is these very potentialities 
themselves that have to be accounted for. To take them for granted is to beg the 
entire question. And -- unless Driesch's First and Second Proofs of Vitalism can 
be demonstrated to be false, and lacking a clear-cut demonstration that the chromo- 
somal pattern of the germ-cell through its own material constitution produces all the 
phenomena of embrological development -- this pattern mst continue to be looked upon 
as merely part of the raw material that life works upon in its individual and phylo- 
genetic unfoldment. 


THE MATERIAL BASIS OF EVOLUTION, by Richard Goldschmidt, Phe De, MeDes De SCoy 
Professor of Zoology in the University of California. Yale University Press, 190. 
Reviewed by Alexander Horne. 


BIOLOGY Items 


From a recent survey of the processes of organic evolution, Prof. Re Ruggles Gates 
of the Unive of London concludes that "it seems impossible to separate macro from 
micro evolution. Evolution is a very mltiform process. Mutations may be of any 
size from minute differences only demonstrable by statistical methods to large muta- 
tions and chromatin reerrengements and finally to hopeful monsters." This view 
differs from that of the neo-Darwinians in assuming that wide jumps occur as well as 
the small mutations of recent Mendelian work. Both large and small mutations have 
evolutionary significance. (Science 93, 335-9, April 11, 191. AJP.) 


THE MOON & SEAVORMS 


The influence of the moon is remarkably exemplified in the behavior of five or 
six varieties of sea worms whose life histories have been studied at the Tortugas 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Inst. of Washington. Sea worms are solitary creatures 
which emerge from their rock burrows at certain phases of the moon. Their bodies 
break apart, the rear portions swim to the surface, lay their eggs in great masses 
in the water and then perish. At the proper time of the year they respond to the 
intensity of moonlight as though, their bodies were millions of photoelectric cells. 
According to Drse Leonard Clark and Walter Hess of Union and Hamilton Colleges, the 
swarming may occur at almost any time during the moon's cycle, except at the new 
moon, with significant increase at the first and third quarter phases of the cycle. 
Actual visibility of the moon is not necessary. (Science News Letter 39,219-20, 
April 5, 191. Ae Je Pe) 


MORE ON PHOTO=<MUTATION 


Ultra violet rays demonstrate their capacity to cause hereditary changes in plant 
species, in experiments by Dr. Alexander H. Hollaender of the Natl. Inste of Health, 
who reported his results to the Philosophical Soc. of Wash. Plant spores, members 
of the group known as dermatophytes, were irradiated with weve lengths of 2650 and 
2380 Angstrom units and although a considerable proportion were killed, the survivors 
showed mutations in color, appearance, size of growth mass, spore production amd 
growth rate. The changes were permanent through long series of culture transfers. 
(Science News Letter 39, 203, March 29, 191. A. J. P-) 
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PSYCHOBIOLOGY Items 


Emotional states are linked with diet as a result of experiments which are being 
carried out in the nutritional laboratories of the Mayo Clinic. Dre Russell M. 
Wilder, Chairman of the Nutrition Committee of the Natl. Research Council states, 

"I am personally convinced that insufficiency of vitamin By (thiamin) is a principal 
cause for the majority of nervous and mental abnormalitites associated with or re- 
sponsible for the psychological state commonly spoken of as loss of morale." 
Normally emotionally women subjected to a diet very low in thiamin, within two or 
three weeks develop these mental symptoms, inability to concentrate, uncertain 
memory, awkwardness, self consciousness, progressive inferiority, irritability de- 
pression and amtiety. (Science News Letter 39, 231, April 12, 1941. A.J.P.) 


Lord Woolton, Food Minister in Britain, observed that the shortage of meat, eggs, 
and fruit has not resulted in lowered resistance, citing the mildness of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. The United Press account (N Y Times March 28th) quotes physicians 
who have remarked that eating less, especially meat, has been a benefit. 


The dreams of 250 children of a Paddington School were analyzed, and Headmaster 
J. W. Ruddock reported the following results: Only nine boys dreamed of Such things 
as burglars, ghosts and lions; twenty girls had nightmares of German parachutists; 
the remainder of the boys had pleasant dreams of the knights of the air, the girls of 
fairies, sprites and "evacuation to romantic homes." Only a few dreamed about food. 
(NN ¥Y Herald Tribune, April 25, 191) 


The new Journal of Endocrinology, started this year by the Harvard Medical School, 
reports (Vole I, No. 2, February, 1941, p.- 15) that after puberty androgens (male 
hormones) occur in the normal wyman, about 26 International mits excreted in the 
urine daily, in normal man 40-56 units. There are seven known male hormones, of 
which the most active is testesterone proprionate. Androgens occur even before four 
years in the female (p. 182), about 24 Int. units at 3 to 4 years, 15 to 23 units at 
12 to 1. years. A definité relationship is evident between quantity and the physi- 
cal and sexual development. There is no certain physical role at maturity, except 
that the androgens in women may determine complexion, as there are more in brunettes 
(p- 183). E. G. Me 


THA TORT 


MAIN CURRENTS deals with: LIFE:---The Biological sciences, 
including Psycheobiology (green). MAN:---Psychology and Psycho- 
physiology in the individual (pink); Anthropology, racial man, his 
myths, cultures, rhythms; (blue); Social Man, to- 
day's problems of realizing brotherhood (orange). MATTER:--- 
The physical sciences in all their aspects (yellow). BASICS:--- 
Principles in Mathematics, Linguistics, Harmonics, along with 
general notices about conferences of basic importance (white). 
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